no ATTACK UPON THE CANAL

With the possible exception of the British in
Mesopotamia, there was probably no theatre of war
wherein lines of communication presented greater
difficulty of organization than the Syrian-Palestine area
did to the Turks. Their lines of communication1
may be divided, for the convenience of explanation,
into four sections: from Constantinople to Aleppo;
from Aleppo to El Fule, the terminus of the Syrian
railway system; from El Fule to Bir Saba (Beersheeba),
the final point of concentration of the Expeditionary
Corps; and from Bir Saba to the Suez Canal. Each
section had its peculiar difficulties. Rail communica-
tion in the first section was broken at two points : the
Taurus and the Amanus mountain ranges. Passengers
therefore proceeding to Aleppo had to make a portage
across each pass. Two good and well-graded roads
carried them over the Taurus: but the severe slopes
of the Amanus Pass, and the wretched surface of the
road traversing it, made portage arduous in summer,
and often impracticable in the winter. An alternative
route avoiding the Amanus mountains leads from
Adana through Payas to Alexandretta, and thence
over the Bailan Pass into Aleppo. But its use in war
is open to the serious objection that troops at certain
points are exposed to fire from seaward. Turkish
Head-quarters accepted that risk, and along the Adana-
Alexandretta route the loth Division, with artillery
and pontoons intended for bridging the Suez Canal,
marched without mishap. No explanation has been
yet afforded of the failure of the Allied Naval Command
to block the Payas-Alexandretta road.2 The operation

1  See Plate II.

2  In The Times History of tie War the writer of the story of the
Defence of the Suez Canal gives a vivid account of the consequences
which resulted from the negligence of the Allies to prevent the enemy's
use of this alternative route.   HJM.S. Doris and a French cruiser or
two put in some useful if belated work on this station.   HJM.S. Doris
was particularly active in destroying viaducts, bridges, and telegraph